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of their money in this item alone. In many recent works of both normal 
histology and morbid anatomy, it is somewhat difficult from the illustra¬ 
tions alone to tell whose books one is looking at. Coats’s pictures are 
mostly original, and are very good ; some, of course, are copied, but the 
selection has been well made, and from sources as yet not too much 
borrowed from already. The book will be found a very decided and 
valuable addition to the library of pathology. M. L. 


Art. XXV.— A Practical Treatise on Materia Medica and Thera¬ 
peutics. By Roberts Bartholow, M.A., M.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Materia Medica and General Therapeutics in the Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, etc. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo., pp. xxii., 738. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1884. 

A book which has reached its fifth edition so rapidly as this has done, 
and upon which the profession has passed so favourable a judgment, hardly 
stands in need of a review, or of having its merits pointed out. It is not 
out of place, however, to note that it has been kept fully abreast of the 
many and important changes constantly making in the knowledge of drugs 
and their application to disease, to say nothing of hydro-, electro-, and 
metallo-therapeutics, all of which are thoroughly treated in this edition. 

In so popular a work as this it is perhaps more useful, if not so agree¬ 
able, to point out some of the faults which diminish its usefulness. Bar¬ 
ring a few careless expressions, undoubtedly due to haste, they are not 
many, but of such a character as to justify a warning to the too confiding 
practitioner, lest he be doomed to early and frequent disappointment. 

The author has evidently lost but little of his enthusiasm, and this 
mental status undoubtedly contributes largely to the success of the book. 
While Dr. Bartholow is far from being unaware of the fallacy of post hoc, 
etc., it seems to us that he has not infrequently either fallen into it him¬ 
self, or accepted too readily the statements of others founded thereon. 
An instance of the reversal of “ conclusions,” even between two editions, 
is to be found on page 234, where he says “ recent experience has con- 
clusively shown the curative power of iodine in malarial fevers.” . . 

“ Some recent experiences by Dr. Atkinson, of Baltimore, throw doubts 
on the previous statements. He found that iodine failed in two-thirds 
of the cases of intermittent fever.” 

He accepts too easily the statement of Dr. Barker (page 252) (which, 
however, he characterizes as “doubtful”), to the effect that “if (turpeth 
mineral be) given early, a fatal result (in croup) will most certainly be 
averted.” Notwithstanding Dr. Barker’s confidence, and the wide-spread 
publicity of his views, practice, and, unfortunately, its results, have re¬ 
mained essentially the same. 

It is of course impossible at the present time to point out all the state¬ 
ments of this kind which the author will be called upon to modify in the 
many editions which are undoubtedly to follow; but if the experience of 
the past be any guide, they are not a few. Like many progressive thera¬ 
peutists, he is not unduly respectful toward the traditions of the ancients, 
but he does not seem sufficiently mindful that the evidence upon which 
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many modern theories are founded is but little stronger, and of much the 
same character, as that which is rejected when urged in behalf of the older 
ones. The difference between new and old is not the same as that between 
true and false, even when the former is expressed in a little more exact 
physiological terms. It is no more than fair, however, to modify even this 
criticism, by saying that the author is quite as rigorous toward his own 
personal results as toward those of others, and perhaps it would be just to 
attribute his somewhat facile reception of over-confident assertions to 
politeness, rather than to want of due criticism. We cannot help wishing, 
however, that Dr. Bartholow had tempered his work with a little more 
discriminating skepticism ; but, as it is, the physician must do this for 
himself, and will then find this book one of the most useful, and a credit 
to American literature. If he follows its guidance, he will have the con¬ 
solation of feeling, even amid the failures which are the lot of all, that he 
has done for his patients all that medicine could do. 

Let it not be inferred, from this page being devoted to criticism rather 
than to praise, that the great value of the work fails of appreciation. Its 
faults, rather than its merits, are pointed out because the latter are so 
thoroughly well known both at home and abroad, and its claims to admi¬ 
ration, in which the writer cordially shares, are so universally recognized. 

R. T. E. 


Abt. XXVI_ Elements of Histology. By E. Klein, M.D., F.R.S., 

Joint-Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physiology in the Medical 
School of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. Illustrated with 181 
engravings. Pocket-size 12mo., pp. 352. Philadelphia: Henry C. 
Lea’s Son & Co., 1883. 

The name of the author of this little book is so identified with this de¬ 
partment of medical science, that any contribution from his pen must 
always command attention. With his own views so recently definitely 
stated in the admirable “ Atlas of Histology,” it is to be expected that a 
volume designed as a manual for students would, to a considerable extent 
at least, be a repetition of already expressed opinion. Such, in fact, is 
the present book, being largely an abridgment of the more elaborate text of 
the atlas, adapted to the present purpose, the descriptions being condensed 
or expanded as the exigencies of the subjects seemed to demand. Any 
extended review of the text, with that of the atlas so well known, seems 
superfluous; suffice it to say that the views regarding special points, as the 
intracellular networks, are fully carried throughout the manual. Of neces¬ 
sity, that attractive feature of the atlas—the illustrations—is largely lost, 
these being reproductions as cuts of many of the lithographic drawings of 
the atlas, as well as of those found in the “ Handbook for the Physiologi¬ 
cal Laboratory,” with a few additional ones from various special sources. 

It is greatly to be regretted that, in a book especially designed for 
students, the statement of the amplification of the figures has been entirely 
ignored. By those having no knowledge from direct observation, how 
are definite ideas as to the relative size of various elements to be acquired 
where no magnifying power is indicated with illustrations, and where 
single cells sometimes appear larger than whole groups in other figures ? 



